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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 
“ Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” —Prov. xvi. 32. 


WANT to tell you a story of something that happened more than 

500 years ago, a time when the name of our King of England was 

oe Edward III. He was a strong, brave man, and a very clever 

‘Yeader in battle ; but unfortunately he was not content with being just King 
of England, he wanted to be King of France also. 

Edward, therefore, got together a large army and took the soldiers 
over the water into France, where, after winning one great battle, he 
brought them to a city named Calais. This city, full of merchants and 
other busy folk, lies close to the sea, and the king thought that if he 
could make himself master of that place it would be much easier for him 
to conquer the whole country afterwards. I have said that he was a very 
clever leader, so you will not be surprised to hear that he considered his 
plans very carefully. Having lost a great many men on the last battle 
field, he determined not to venture upon another just then if he could 
help it. No, he would simply surround the town and let no one pass in 
or out; then, as soon as the people had eaten up all the food that 
happened to be inside, they would be forced to open their gates to him in 
order to escape being quite starved. - 

Are you thinking to yourselves “ what a cruel king!” Yes; but we 
can’t have war without cruelty, and that it is which makes us long so 
anxiously for the time to come when wars and battles shall cease. And 
they will cease too, some day, though we may not live to see it, for that 
cannot be until the wickedness of all this fighting is more generally 
realised. And if people to-day have not yet learned to do this we must 
not be surprised if they were no wiser five hundred years ago. 

Edward had quite a city of wooden huts built round the town 
in which he put his men except, of course, on the side next the sea ; there 
he stationed ships to block the way. Then he waited. The governor 
of Calais, seeing what was being done as he looked from the walls of the 
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city, had to make up his plans also ; and first, he had all the weak and 
heipless people called together—those who would only consume food with- 
out being able to render service in return—and told them they must leave 
the city. Seventeen hundred poor people were thus expelled, and it was 
impossible for them to go anywhere without passing through the enemy’s 
ranks. Fortunately, King Edward was in a kind mood that day, and 
touched with pity, he ordered that food and money should be given them 
and that they should be allowed to pass the barriers without being 
molested. : 

Time went on, and still the king waited’; still the people of Calais 
held on. But food had become very scarce and once more the governor 
was obliged to do something. Again the “useless mouths,” as they were 
called, were counted—soo there were of them this time—and again the 
gates of the city were opened and the starving, wretched creatures had to 
go. Unhappily, the king was angry now ; he was impatient and vexed at 
the long months of delay, and he declared that no one should be allowed 
to pass the ranks. Shut out, with the city walls on one side anda 
wall of glittering spears on the other, we read that all the 500 perished as 
in a cage ! 

The siege had lasted nearly a year when the watchman of the city saw 
the approach of the French king coming to the rescue, and great, indeed, 
was the joy of all the captives for they knew that it was impossible to hold 
out much longer. But Edward was a wise leader. He knew that his 
men were not in good trim for a decisive battle so he resisted every 
temptation to draw him forth until, at last, after many fruitless attempts 
to force a battle, the French king ordered his troops to turn round and go 
back. Oh! the sorrow, the despair which must have entered the hearts 
of the brave people of Calais, when they saw the king turning his back 
upon them! It was useless to resist longer, for they were all starving. 
So the governor mounted the wall again and asked permission of the 
king to be allowed to go away freely with all the people, in which case he 
promised to give up the keys of the city. But Edward was angry; he 
had been kept a whole year waiting by the men of Calais ; he had suffered 
many losses through them and he said they must yield themselves wholly 
to him, to die or live as he might direct. Happily for all concerned, 
however, some of the king’s friends persuaded him to be merciful, and 
he agreed to let all go free if six of the richest merchants would come to 
him, “ bareheaded, bare-footed and bare-legged, and in their shirts. with 
halters about their necks, and with the keys of the town and castle in 
their hands,” to suffer what he willed. On hearing this the governor 
called all the people together in the market-place and asked how. he 
should answer the king. Then the richest merchant of the city rose up 
and said that he, Eustace de St. Pierre, would gladly suffer death if it 
would save the lives of his townspeople. A second merchant rose and 
stood beside him, a third, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth ; and the people 
flocked round those few brave men, thanking them with tears, and 
kneeling at their feet. 

Bareheaded and _ bare-footed, fulfilling all the conditions of the king, 
they passed out of the city gates and through the barriers of the English 
army, straight to the presence of the mighty Edward. And what then? 
All looked to see if signs of pity gleamed from the king’s eye ; but no! 
he could only think of the trouble Calais had given him, and he 
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commanded that their heads should be stricken off. In vain his knights 
and followers pleaded that he should show mercy; he remained sternly to 
his purpose. Then his wife, the queen, came forward and, kneeling down 
“humbly required” it of him as a proof of his’ love to Christ and to 
herself. Such intercession was not to be refused and the king gave the 
six prisoners into her hands, upon which she set them all free, having 
first caused them to be new clothed, properly fed, and provided with 
money necessary for their journey. 

All this happened more than five hundred years ago, and now when 
we hear it let us ask ourselves what strikes us as the grandest part in 
this story? Who chose the better part? Was it Edward, the taker of the 
city, or was it the six brave men who stood out, willing to suffer death so 
that their fellow countrymen might go free? Or, thinking of Edward, do 
we admire him most in our inmost hearts,-for his great skill in 
warfare, or for curbing his evil passions, and, at the entreaties of his wife, 
replacing the spirit of anger by that of forgiveness? Surely we shall feel 
that in very truth “ Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.”* 

In spite, however, of our hatred of wars and of fighting, there is still 
—what we may call a parable form—by which all should desire to be 
soldiers, soldiers ready to fight the good fight. The ancient writings 
describe the true soldier as one who puts on the whole armour of God, 
that is, one who is so full of trust and faith in the Heavenly Father that he 
is secure against all evil. The old painters represent him as wearing the 
white garment of purity, belted with the girdle of truth, and covered with 
the mantle of righteousness. With the blood-red cross, emblem of faith, 
upon his breast, and protected by the “armour of God” the dauntless 
warrior holds the Sword of the Spirit in his strong right hand, ready to do 
battle against every false and treacherous foe. Obedient soldiers at first 
we shall gradually become rulers in our kingdom! For each one may 
truly say— 

“A little kingdom I possess 
Where thoughts and feelings dwell ; 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well. 
For passion tempts and troubles me ; 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
O’er all my will and deeds.” 


And it is not until we have clothed ourselves as the true warrior that 
we shall win the battle over those hidden foes which so constantly 
beset us. 

But you may ask, what does it all matter? We shall get through life 
somehow, and the chances are that it will all come right. True! the 
world will come all right at last, because God is good and true, but do we 
not all wish to accept His gracious invitation to be co-workers with Him! 
To be shut out from this glorious privilege because we have not learned 


* A large Motto Card for 1892, with this text, anda picture of a Knight 
Templar clad in armour, may be had from Mr. Hare, at Essex Hall, price 
One Penny each. Smaller Motto Cards, with floral designs, may also be had 
at Sixpence a packet of ten. 
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to rule ourselves, how sad, how ashamed and sorry we shall feel! For 
who among us does not like to be helpful? Why, even your little 
brother looks, oh! so important, if he has been trusted to do something 
for father. And to be of real use it is not enough to train our bodily 
powers ; a carpenter may have learnt his trade thoroughly, but if his 
appetites are not kept in subjection the curse of drink may overcome all 
else ; with trembling hand and uncertain eye how can he do his work? 
A sick nurse may have learnt all the outside duties of her profession 
perfectly, but let her forget to keep guard in her kingdom, and 
impatience, disobedience and untruthfulness may gain an entrance there, 
and then, who will desire her help ? ; 

Perhaps mother needs some one to look after the children. Mary is 
willing, but unfortunately she has not learnt to control her se/f, she is 
impatient with her little sister and so makes her fretful. Or she does not 
rule her inclinations ; the story-book is taken out of the pocket to be 
read to herself just when Bobbie is wanting to be amused. Then comes 
a cry and scream, and mother feels that Mary is not trustworthy. Oh! 
the pity of it, for Mary loves helping, only she has not yet striven 
sufficiently to rule her spirit. 

Again, Jack is anxious to earn money to help father and mother—-he 
goes out meaning to work with a will, but he is not a diligent ruler, and 
sloth and carelessness creep in and take possession of his kingdom. Now 
he grows idle and the work that he does do is worthless, so that before 
long he ceases to have earned the privilege of being a helper—and, 
sadder far than this, he may even lose the desire to be one. 

The New Year is just commencing, and we are beginning a fresh 
chapter in our book of life. What will be written on that page we cannot 
tell, but we may to-day resolve, all of us, so to train our powers, so to 
control our passions that each one of our little duties shall be faithfully 
performed, and thus, in due time, we too may have the privilege of 
being placed among the helpers of the world. 


“T do not ask for any crown, 
But that which all may win; 
Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
Be Thou my guide, until I find, 
Led by thy tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself 
And dare to take command.” 
AUNT AMY. 


Do not let us fear to aim high—to believe that with God all things are 
possible, and that the sfivit of Jesus can overcome the world to-day, if those 
who say and think they live in it will but walk in it too, in the strength that 
speaks and acts in gentleness, in the gentleness that is the outcome of the 
truest strength. And, on the other hand, while hoping all this, and believing 
all this, let us remember that no community, be it large or small, can begin to 
reform the world, which has not first set its own house in order; and that no 
child of God who has not first overcome himself can expect to teach others 
how to overcome the world.—W. M. Ainsworth, Memorial Vol. p. 178. 
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TALKS TO MY SUNDAY CLASS. 
I—A New Day. 


(;E are going to consider our personal daily duties in these lessons. 
Let us begin by thinking about the day itself. What makes 
a day? 

Centuries, ean months, weeks, hours, minutes and seconds are avz- 
trary periods of time, devised and arranged by men; years, lunar months, 
the seasons and days are zatural divisions of time—God-created, eternal. 
They are dependent, (1) on the way the earth moves round the sun; 
(2) on the way the moon moves round the earth; and (3) on the way 
the earth moves on its own axis. It is this last movement which causes 
day and night. 

Without an almanac we soil hardly be pie to tell the exact time 
when an old year ends and a new year begins : we know more about the 
moon’s changes from the almanac than from our own observation, but we 
can none of us be so dull and heedless as not to notice that ever-fresh 
wonder—the coming of the day. As long as men have been upon the 
earth they have noticed that, and marvelled, and rejoiced, and been 
thankful. In the lovely old Hebrew story of the Beginning of all things 
we read :— 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth, and the 
earth was waste and void: and darkness was upon the face of the deep : 
and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, 
Let there be light : and there was light. And God called the light Day, 
and the darkness called he Night. And there was evening and there was 
morning, one day. . . . And God said, Let there be lights in the 
firmament of the heavens to divide the day from the night, and let them 
be for signs and for seasons, and for days, and for years.’ 

The patient searching of men through the ages that have passed since 
these words were written has added immensely to our knowledge, and 
corrected many mistaken imaginings, but every addition and every correc- 
tion has confirmed the great assertion that all things ave because. God 7s. 

The earth turns on its axis as it spins on its course round the sun. 
As each part of its surface is turned towards the great central life-giving 
Sun, then earth’s children arise from slumber, “and say, “It is “day. » 
“Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour until the evening.” The 
hours pass, and with immense speed, yet imperceptibly, the great steady 
globe turns,—turns with all its myriads of creatures, till on that part which 
was in daylight descends the darkness, and sleep comes, with silence and 
rest,—and a day is gone! 

Ages ago the days came and went as they do for us now : ages hence 
they will come and go,—before we were—when we shall have vanished. 
Think of the myriads of living things that have had their day and ceased 
to be. Now, for a brief speck of time, we are among the tenants of the 
earth, we wake and work and rejoice and weep and slumber ; but very 
soon the place that knows us will know us no more; we shall have passed 
away ; other people will walk about the streets, and live in our houses, and 
do our work. 

When a day comes to us, let us remember that it comes to the whole 
world too. It is good to feel at one with humanity’s beating heart—to 
remember that this day—to us, may be, dull and uneventful—great things 
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are happening! New lives are being born—new and clean—to bless and 
purify the old world: little children are growing in wisdom and in stature: 
love is wedding human hearts: sweet and strong souls are standing for 
duty and love and patience, fighting the good fight, and winning victories 
over evil within and evil without : and for multitudes this is the day for 
their departure from this world and of their entrance on another. A few brief, 
swiftly-passing years at the most, and that great experience will be ours ! 

It is wholesome to ponder on the shortness of our life, on its smallness 
and insignificance; we learn thereby humility, we are saved from 
conceit and vanity ; but there is another thought linked with it, more 
wholesome and stimulating. Let us work while it is called To-day—the 
Night cometh. The future is hidden from us; ours is the Living Present ; 
—our treasure of life is in our keeping, to be spent a day at a time, 
or rather our treasure is bestowed upon us a day at a time. How 
many days shall we have? That is not our part of the business ; ours is 
to spend each one rightly, with a “wise valour,” so that when the last one 
is spent we may be neither afraid nor ashamed to leave the record of our 
lives for men to read, and for the great Task-master’s eye. 

To learn the value of any precious thing is our chief safeguard against 
using it carelessly or flinging it away. Let us consider the value of 
Life,—life of the body and life of the spirit. God would have our bodies 
healthy and our souls good: “The law of the Lord is perfect ”—if we 
break it we suffer—if we neglect or ill-use the body, pain and disease 
surely come; if we starve and degrade the soul we become sinful and 
miserable. It is then clearly our duty to try and learn what the law of the 
Lord is, that we may obey it, and make right use of the wondrous gifts 
and great opportunities that are ours. 

Every morning we ought to be new-born, and wake with fresh hearts, 
and take up the great gift of life with glad thankfulness. Think what it is 
to de—to be numbered among God’s living creatures ; think what it is to 
wake, it is a daily resurrection. And if we can think of the new day’s 
life as a gift, we must needs lift our hearts to the Giver. Like the daisies 
in the green grass, opening their shining white hearts to the sun, it is well 
if, for a few minutes before rising, we can just lie quietly awake and open 
our hearts to that grace of God which is to us strength and beauty, as the 
sun is to the flowers. Daisies could not be without the sun, we could 
not be without God; and happy creatures we shall be, whatever the 
circumstances of our lives, if, like the daisies, we can keep, through all the 
day, our faces turned to our Sun, and our lives shining whitely. 

O God, thou art my God, early will I seek thee. 
Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O thou that dwellest in the heavens. 
The serth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof—the world and they that dwell 
erein, 
Oh sti oe see that the Lord is good. Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
im 
EDITH GITTINS. 


TuE Old Year’s sins forepast let us eschew, 

And fly the faults with which we did offend; 

Then shall the New Year's joy forth freshly send 
Into the gloomy world his gladsome ray.—Spenser, 
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THE THREE STAGES OF A BIBLE’S LIFE.* 
I 


The Law of the Three Stages. 


Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,— 

The canticles of love and woe. . . 


The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost.—R. W. Emerson. 


Q N the life of a Bible there are three stages. (1) In the first stage it is 
coming into being asa nation’s Zterature. (2) Inthe second stage 
s) it becomes a divine revelation, or its equivalent. (3) In the third 
stage it becomes /z/erature again, this time part of the world’s literature. In 
its first stage it is simply books ; in its second it is the Bible, the sacred 
book, the “ Holy Scripture” ; in its third stage it becomes simply books 
again. In its first stage it is known to be the words of man; in its 
second it is sometimes thought to be the very Word of God; in its third 
it is recognised again as the words of men. The first is the age of its 
writers ; the second, the age of its believers or worshippers ; the third, the 
age of its critics and truest appreciators. The first stage is apt to be very 
long : the Bibles of some nations have been a thousand years and more 
in coming into being. The second, that of its worshippers, is apt to be still 
longer: the religions of Buddha and Confucius, for instance, are each 
nearly twenty-five hundred years old, and each of these rest upon a sacred 
book. The third stage lasts as long as the world continues to be 
interested in the book. When a Bible returns into literature, it may live 
on indefinitely : we have Bibles of religions that are now in ruins. The 
first stage, that of national literature, may be called a Bible’s prenatal 
life ; the second, that of divine revelation, is its life-time proper ; the 
third, that of its return into literature, may be called its immortal life. 
But the three stages are not separated from each other by any fixed date, 
like that of human birth and death. A national literature gradually 
becomes Bible, some parts growing hallowed long before other parts ; 
and the Bible, thus transfigured, gradually dies back into literature again, 
some parts before other parts, and it remains Bible to the orthodox 
among its lovers, long after it has become books to the rationalist. 


Bibles of the World. 


If one asks what Bibles have passed through these three stages of 
existence, the answer is, The older Hindu, or Brahmanic Bible, called the 


* The editor has the Rev. W.C, Gannett’s kindly expressed permission to throw this Essay 
into the form of a series of Lessons for parents and teachers. It is intended that each section 
should ¢furnish subject-matter for one lesson. Three or four Sunday Talks are thus 
provided for in the present number.—Ed,, 
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“Vedas” ; the younger Hindu, or Buddhist Bible called “ Tripitakas,” or 
“Three Baskets”; the old Persian or Zoroastrian Bible, called the 
“Zend Avesta”; to some extent, the Chinese Bible, or “Classics of 
Confucius” ; and lastly, our own, both in its Jewish and its Christian 
parts,—these six, at least, Brahmanic, Buddhist, Persian, Chinese, Old 
Testament, and New Testament. The Koran, or sacred book of the 
Mohammedans, is an exception to the formula. That flashed, as it were, 
into existence. It is full, indeed, of older Arab folk-lore and of 
borrowings from Jewish and Christian sources, and is the least original of 
the old Bibles. Still, its origin was no slow literary growth, and it had no 
gradual transfiguration. It was “ Bible” from its birth,—its birth in the 
brain and heart of one fevered reformer,—was stereotyped in fixed form 
almost on the instant, and was at once accepted as a revelation from 
above. These are the seven great Bibles of the world. Of these, then, 
six began as literature, grew into Holy Scripture, and now are passing 
back again to literature. The last change is also true, of course, 
of the Koran. 

The believer in any one of these six Bibles is apt to recognise the 
truth of our formula with reference to all the other five ; but within any 
given faith it is a small minority that will frankly class its own Bible with 
the other Bibles of the world, and own that the same laws of growth and 
change and decay apply to it as.to them. To openly belong to this 
minority is to be an “ infidel,” as the phrase goes ; that is, a non-believer 
in the accepted revelation. 

So much for our general formula. And now I am to speak of our own 
Bible and show it passing through the three stages. 


Ibs 
The Old; Testament coming into being as Hebrew Literature. 


To understand that first prenatal stage, let us begin the story in this 
way. Moses lived about 1300 years B.C., and King David about 
1050 years B.C. Where was the Old Testament in Moses’ time? 
Nearly’ a thousand years on the other side of birth. Not the so-called 
“Law of Moses,” probably not even the “Ten Commandments,” but 
only the germ of what we call the Ten Commandments, existed then. 
Where was the Old Testament in David’s time? A few war-songs may 
have been in writing, songs to Jehovah fierce in battle ; some legendary 
annals were probably beginning ; a few customs of sacrifice and social 
obligation may have crystallized into a crude ritual. Drop down from 
David’s time five hundred years : where was the Old Testament when the 
Jews were led captive to Babylon? By this time—say, roundly, 600 
B.C.—a great mass of literature was extant, which some day was going 
to make the Hebrew Bible. By this time prophets, a noble series of 
reformers in Jehovah’s name, had been. preaching righteousness at the 
city-gates for several generations; and sometimes their forecasts of 
national disaster or glory—disaster that would overtake the nation for 
idolatry, glory with which Jehovah would reward their faithfulness 
to him—had been preserved on parchment or papyrus. By this time 
(600 B.C.) historians, themselves men of the prophet kind, had been at 
work recording the traditions of the people’s past, traditions all 
a-gleam with supernatural legend and echoing with voices of 
Jehovah. Such legends and chronicles were early editions, as 
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it were, of what would afterward become the stories of the Pentateuch, 
and the books called Joshua, Judges, the Samuels and Kings. 
By this time wise men had recorded maxims that would later-be collected 
as the book of Proverbs. By this time (600 B.C.), poets had sung 
Psalms that some day would go to make a Temple hymn-book. And by 
this time the laws of worship and social custom had grown into a much 
larger ritual. In short, a literary age had set in; and still in 600 B.C., 
the Hebrew Bible was to wait two centuries for birth. 


The Babylonian Captivity. 


And now the people were carried off as captives to a land beyond the 
eastern desert,—the very land from which, traditions said, their fore- 
fathers had wandered more than a thousand. years before. What 
happened to them there in Babylonia? Instead of crushing out their 
literary bent, the captivity increased it. In the forced quiet the exiles 
grew meditative, their habit studious. Captives of the body, they were 
freemen of the mind: threefold liberty of every prisoner was theirs, that 
of restrospection, introspection, prospection ; and these they revelled in. 
The restrospection, or backward-looking, took form in new histories of 
the nation’s past, new revisions of the Chronicles already written; and at 
this time it is probable that the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, 
received nearly their present shape. The introspection, or inward- 
looking, took form in new psalms, to which adversity lent sometimes 
fierceness, but oftener a long-drawn sigh to Jehovah for relief, or a cry of 
confession and repentance. The prospection, or forward-looking, took 
the form of glowing prophecies of a restored Jerusalem, and a purified 
nation made happy by its good Jehovah. As so often happens in the 
darkened seasons of an individual’s life, the captivity experience of Israel 
was the ripening period of the nation’s moral and spiritual life. 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, are the three great prophets of this period : 
Jeremiah, prophet of the gathering gloom, as the people sank into the 
woe ; Ezekiel, prophet of its midnight, but even to him a dream of the 
morning kept breaking in ; Isaiah, he who wrote the latter part of our 
book so called, was prophet of the radiant hope in which the captivity 

ended. And yet at the end of the captivity there was no more “ Bible” 
than before. All, so far, was simply books,—the growing national 
literature. 

III. 


The Old Testament rising into ‘‘ Holy Scripture.” 


But now its birthday as a “ Bible” neared. About 450 B.c. a certain 
man came back from Babylon to Jerusalem to join the little colony of 
patriots who had hurried home across the desert as soon as their return 
had been allowed. He was called “Ezra, the Scribe,” or writer,—a new 
title, betokening the growth of those literary habits just referred to. 
Apparently, Ezra brought with him a constitution for his people, a 
written constitution, which he called—note this—the “ Law of Moses.” 
Standing near the water-gate, we are told, he read it day by day to the 
eager listeners. It stirred them mightily, these stricken patriots in their 
desolated fatherland. And when, at the end of his reading, the reader 
pledged them to adopt this Law, heart and mind and soul they took the 
oath in a solemn “league and, covenant” with each other and with 
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Jehovah. They did not know it was the moment of the nation’s second 
birth ; but that it was. Israel as a power political had died ; this was 
the real beginning of Judaism as a Church. From that day on the 
“Law” began to mould the nation’s life. Up to the captivity the people 
had been half-idolatrous ; from the date of Ezra’s covenant they were 
Jehovah’s Puritans, knowing no God but him, and knowing him 
unimaged. The old idolatrous elements had been strained out, absorbed 
away in Babylonia, leaving the pure Jehovah element alone to make the 
nation new. It is worth while to fix this Ezra date in mind,—444 B.Cc., 
the beginning of true Judaism. 


The ‘‘Law of Moses.” 


What was this so-called “ Law of Moses,” that Ezra brought back with 
him? In all likelihood, it was substantially our present Pentateuch, or 
first five books ofthe Bible, still called the “‘ Books of Moses,” containing 
the stories of Creation, Eden, the Flood and Babel, the legends of the 
nation’s forefathers, and of the wonderful escape from Egypt, and, finally, 
the Priestly Law and Ritual. It was either this, or else it was the 
substance of that priestly law and ritual, with whieh the other parts 
soon incorporated by Ezra’s followers. Many heads and hearts had 
really laboured, first and last, upon the compilation. But all the earlier 
contributions, or earlier editions, as we might call them, were now sifted, 
re-arranged, compressed, and added to; and the complete work, which 
it had taken generations to evolve, was referred back bodily to the great 
emancipator, the primitive legislator,—all was credited to Moses as the 
author. No one knew the actual authors, no one cared to know; their 
name was legion. But a mighty name must go with the collection to give 
it due authority. Of literary criticism there was no beginning in that 
day, and of credulity there was no end. So the question, ‘Who wrote 
it?” answered itself. Who but Moses, the ancient lawgiver of Sinai, 
could have written it? And who gave it to Moses? Mighty Jehovah— 
he gave it to Moses on the burning mount. What more natural,—were 
they not God’s “chosen people?” It is by no means the only code 
traced home to a people’s god. In that act of faith, by which the words 
of men were uplifted and became the “ Word of God,” the Hebrew 
“ Bible” began to be fairly born. To approximate the date, it was about 
400 B.C. 


Prophecies and Histories. 


Began to be born, I say ; for, so far only its first five books, the nation’s 
oldest traditions and its Law, were thus uplifted. What happened next ? 
Next, the prophecies and histories underwent the same transfiguration. 
No new prophets now were heard at city gates, uttering demands for 
righteousness : prophets had given way to scribes like Ezra,—scholars, 
collectors, editors of literature. And, as the Law grew too holy for further 
touches of revision, these scholars gave their unspent energy to compiling 
and editing the words of the dead prophets. Their books also, and the 
histories as well, were sacred ; for were they not the records of Jehovah’s 
dealings with his people? A single century, probably, sufficed. By 300 
B.C. these in turn had been exalted into “ Scripture,” not so holy as the 
Law, but yet the “Word of God.” And thus a second section of the 
Bible came to birth. 


THE THREE STAGES OF A BIBLE’S LIFE Il 


Wisdom Books and Psalms. 


One part of the literature still remained,—the people’s hymns, their 
“wisdom books,”—that is, their proverbs and philosophic poems,—and 
some newly written history. In these three fields creation still was going 
on. Most of this new material has a priestly cast. The history, for 
instance, was old history made new, re-written now by priests in the 
interests of their profession. We have their tell-tale work in the books 
called Chronicles. And to the old Psalms many new ones were now 
added : the two centuries following Ezra’s day were the flowering season 
of Temple poetry, and the hymn-book in the middle of our Bible rapidly 
enlarged. Speaking roundly, we may say that the Old Testament ended 
in psalm-making, though Daniel, written about 165 B.C., was the last 
whole booklet written. ; 

“Holy Scripture.” 


Did the newness of these later compositions quench the transfigura- 
tion process? It slowed that process. But gradually this third part 
of the literature was uplifted like the earlier parts, and crowned as “ Holy 
Scripture,” taking lowest rank, however, of the three. Some of the new 
books took to their coronation readily, others not. Over such as Esther, 
Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes there hung long doubt; they seemed 
too manifestly secular. But at last they passed; and then the sacred 
lists were closed, and Bible-making was over for the Hebrews. For 
these three or four books just named the honours were not settled until 
after the Christian era; but, save for these, we may say the Old 
Testament in its present form was rounded out to “Scripture” in the 
century preceding Christ. And the long, double process, first of writing 
it as literature, then of transfiguration by the people’s reverence into 
“Scripture,” had taken some twelve hundred years. 


The Apocrypha. 


Not that all the Hebrew literature was hallowed thus. There are hints 
of ancient books that have dropped out of being altogether, save as their 
gist may have been preserved in those extant. Anda whole brood of later 
books, called “Apocrypha,’—sometimes printed small to-day between 
our two Testaments,—failed to make their “ Scripture” title good. Still 
others exist which failed even to find place in the “ Apocrypha.” And I 
say nothing at all of the vast cycle of later literature, which went on 
unrolling for six centuries more into the misty panorama of the Talmud. 
In other words, our Old Testament, like all ancient literatures, is a book 
of survivals. The primciple called “survival of the fittest” has been at 
work upon it, and these few pamphlets stitched together are the chief 
relics that remain. 

Modern Scholars. 


That is the story of the Hebrew Bible’s birth. I could not make it 
shorter and bring the point out. In telling it thus, I have followed some 
of the ablest and most careful scholars of to-day,—men like Kuenen,* 
Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith, such men as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica selects to write its Bible articles. They are non-orthodox, of 
course ; but they have done, and they are doing, much to re-shape 
thought among the learned orthodox themselves. Witness Dr. Briggs, 
and many another scholar of to-day among the evangelicals of Germany, 
England, and America. : W. C. GANNETT. 

* The gentle and learned Dr. Kuenen died at Leiden, r1th Dec., 1891, aged 63.—Ed. 
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MORAL LESSONS: WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I.—Right and Wrong. 


“For Right is Right, since God is God; 
And Right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.”—Fader. 


‘Thou shalt do that which is right and good in the sight of the Lord.’— 
Deuteronomy vi. 18. 


(i.) Actions are of various kinds. They may arise from (1) /zstinct, 
as when we breathe ; (2) /#pulse, as when we clap or cheer ; (3) Hadzz, 
as when we talk or walk ; or, (4) /ztention, as when we buy a book. In 
the first two cases there is no intention present; in the third it may 
be present, but is oftener absent ; in the last it must be present as the 
cause of the act in question. The power which converts intent into act is 
called The Will. All actions, therefore, in which the will takes part are 
termed Voluntary (z.e. willing, or intentional) ; those in which it does 
not take part are termed /nvoluntary. 

(ii.) Voluntary Actions concern our Character. Worth depends on 
the will. Character is concerned with what we decide to do, and azm to 
be; not with what we do by chance, or happen to be by birth. Merit or 
fault, praise or blame, are deserved or incurred according to our intentions, 
and hence according to our voluntary actions. The intention which sets 
the will at work, or puts it into motion, is called a Mozzve. 

(iii.) Motives are of various kinds. For example, the motive from 
which we act may be (1) to get pleasure for ourselves, or to give pleasure 
to others ; (2) to put by what we can in the School Savings’ Bank, or 
to spend all we have as soon as it is earned. Our conduct will then prove 
what our motives have been, and will be described accordingly as selfish 
or unselfish, prudent or imprudent. But the motive from which we act 
may be (3) to do what is right and not do what is wrong; and that is the 
final motive of all. 

(iv.) Right or Wrong ?—the ultimate Motive. Why is an action right 
or wrong? An action is right or wrong—not because others choose to 
consider it so,—not because of its result, but 27 z¢se/f. For instance, it is 
right to be honest,—not because “ Honesty is the best policy,” not because 
it is necessary to keeping a situation or securing promotion, not because 
it may bring reward ; but because you know zz yourself that to be honest 
is right 272 z¢sed/, whether rewards may follow or not. It is wrong to be 
dishonest—not because the eighth commandment «says “Thou shalt not 
steal,” not because you may be found out and disgraced, not because you 
may even be punished ; but because you know 27 yourself that all dis- 
honesty is wrong 27 z/sed/, whether you are seen or not, whether you suffer 
for it or not. How do we know in ourselves this absolute difference 
between right and wrong? 

(v.) The Knowledge of Right is a part of our Nature. Just as we 
possess a sense of taste, telling us which are palatable and which the 
reverse among the things which we may eat, so we possess a sense 
of Right, telling us which are right and which wrong among the actions 
we may commit. This is called the AZoral Sense, or, more commonly, the 
Conscience. It will therefore happen that conscience will differ slightly 
in its verdicts, in different persons and in different countries. But just as 
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the taste for beauty may be cultivated and educated, and the taste for 
music be trained and developed,—so likewise the taste for Right may be 
cultivated and purified. Broadly speaking, the decisions of conscience 
are the same for all ; and they are final for each one. Whatever is done 
in accordance with conscience is right: whatever is done in defiance 
of conscience is wrong. 

(vi.) Conscience is, therefore, the Voice of God. Through conscience 
God speaks to us in quiet tones, guides us with secret certainty, claims us 
with silent authority. It is He who challenges us to do right, and who 
condemns us with remorse if we do wrong. Shall we not listen to the 
voice, respond to the challenge with steady might, and pray, in act as well 
as in thought, “God speed the Right !” 

Motto (to remember and practise): ‘‘ Trust in God, and do the right.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(1) Solomon’s Choice. When Solomon was bidden in a dream to ask 
of the Lord what he most desired, his answer was, “ Give thy servant an 
apes heart, that I may discern between good and evil.” (2 Kings 
lil, 5-15. 

(2) Apostles indeed. (1) Peter and the Apostles with him were seized in 
the temple when teaching the people, brought into the council hall and set 
before the Sanhedrin, and there straitly charged by the high priest himself 
not to teach in the name of Jesus. “But Peter and the Apostles answered 
and said—' We must obey God rather than men.’” (Acts v. 25-30.) 
(2) Paul was accused by Tertullus before the Governor Felix, and charged 
with being a pestilent fellow and a profaner of the temple. But Paul, in 
denying this charge, declared “Herein do I also exercise myself to have 
a conscience void of offence toward God and men alway.” (Ac¢s xxiv. I-17.) 

(3) An Ideal Mother. One day, when a boy in Lexington, Theodore 
Parker raised his stick to strike a sleeping tortoise. But a voice within 
seemed to cry “It is wrong,” so he stayed his hand and ran away home to 
ask his mother whence the strange warning came. With tears in her eyes, 
she softly replied, “That voice which you have heard, some men call con- 
science, but I prefer to call it the voice of God in the soulof man. If you 
listen to it and obey it, it will speak clearer and clearer and always guide 
you right ; but if you turn a deaf ear and disobey, then it will fade 
out little by little and leave you all in the dark. Your life depends on your 
heeding this little voice.” (See “Theodore Parker,” by Frances E. 
Cooke, p. 13.) 

(4) Cavalier or Quaker? (1) William Penn (1644-1718) was the 
eldest son of Admiral Penn, the gay Royalist knight. But having, while 
at College, embraced the Quaker doctrine of “the inner light,” he sternly 
abandoned, at the bid of conscience, all his worldly prospects of certain 
promotion and prosperity, braved instead the wrath of his father and the 
scoffs of his friends, openly threw in his lot with the despised Quakers, 
and repeatedly suffered, on their behalf, fine, imprisonment and threats of 
death. (2) Here is one instance only of his bravery. For publishing an 
unorthodox pamphlet, and then declaring himself its author, he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, and informed that he must either recant, or die a 
prisoner. He replied, “My prison shall be my grave before I will budge 
one jot. I owe my conscience to no mortal man. God will make amends 
for all.” (See Sunday School Helper, Vol. 1V., pp. 145 $q:) 
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(5) A True Home. A scene in the life of Catherine Cappe (1744- 
1821). “She went to visit Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey in her old home 
at Catterick. There the real meaning of life began to dawn upon her, 
when she saw the spirit which guided the deeds of this noble-minded 
clergyman and his wife. Their first thought was always ‘ what is right?’ 
never ‘what is most pleasant?’ nor ‘what will other people say or think?’ 
. . . . She went back to Bedale with a new motive.” (See S. S. 
Helper, Vol. X11. p. 31.) 

(6) Anda True Man. For Theophilus Lindsey it was not enough to 
ask what was right. He would do what was right and no other; he would 
face all risks and fear no results. When, therefore, a change came over 
his thought and he found himself finally a Unitarian at heart, he at once 
confessed his new faith, loyally sacrificed comfort for truth, and in simple 
obedience to conscience, gave up his living and went out homeless into the 
world. (See S. S. Helper, Vol. III. p. 32.) 

(7) Courageous Thomas Thrush. (1762-1843.) After twenty years’ 
service in the English Navy he retired on half-pay. But was it right 
to receive the pay, when he came to see, at length, that all war was 
opposed to the teachings of Christ? His conscience said ‘“‘ No, it is not 
right,” and that was final for him. He wrote to the king, resigned his 
commission, removed from his home and friends to a small house amid 
strangers, and there with slenderest means, cheerfully faced his lot. It 
required more courage, as he himself admitted, to write that letter resign- 
ing Ae commission than to fight a battle. (See S. S. Helfer, Vol. 11. 
p. 80. 

(8) Another Sturdy Quaker. (1) Joseph Sturge (1793-1859) was once 
drawn for the militia, when England was at war with France. True to his 
conscience and mindful of his Quaker profession, he refused to serve and 
sold his sheep to pay the fine. (2) Years later, when the corn trade was bad 
and poverty near at hand, a high rent was offered for his empty warehouse 
cellars as storehouses for wine. But believing that intemperance was the 
chief root of evil, he refused the offer and lost the rent. (3) For the same 
reason he declined to make money by the sale of barley, because it was to 
be used for turning into malt. (See S. S Helfer, Vol. I. p. 199.) 

(9) Right is Might. “The truth I hold, and have endeavoured to set 
forth, is that Right makes Might. Well do I remember when in my 
younger days the force of this truth dawned on me. It was a sort 
of Theodicy to me, a clue to many facts to which I have held on from that 
day to this.”—Thomas Carlyle. 

(10) A Noble Nobleman. The Earl of Shaftesbury will be always 
remembered for his wise words and his good deeds. Shaftesbury’s motto, 
in public and in private life, was “Do right, whatever may come of it.” 

(11) The Way to Heaven. Bishop Wilberforce was once asked which 
was the best way to heaven. He replied at once “ Take the first turn to 
the right, and keep straight on.” 

(12) The Right Sort of Boy. A school-boy was pressed by the rest of 
the class to do something known to be wrong. “No one will see you” the 
others said. “Yes they will,” he instantly replied. “I shall see myself, 
and be ashamed.” Plucky lad! 

(13) Two sayings. (1) Said Robert Hall, the eloquent preacher, “I 
would rather suffer a thousand wrongs, than offer one.” (2) Said James 
Garfield, the American President, “I would rather be beaten in the right 
than succeed in the wrong.” 
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Further References. S. S. Helper, Volt aap: “A Child’s Third 
Duty.” Vol. IV. p. 94, “Conscience”; p. 215, “ The Character- Mirror.” 
Vol. VII. p. 262, “Duty.” 

[Our next lesson will be on “Duty and Pleasure”]. 


FRANK K. FREESTON. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—xXII. 
§ Purpose of the Law (Chap. iv. 1-7). 


AUL here unfolds more clearly some thoughts which were rather 
| implied than expressed in the previous paragraph. It is a little un- 
certain what law of inheritance Paul had in his mind, and some have 
cinposed that he referred particularly to a custom prevalent in Galatia. 
Of this there is no sufficient evidence; and it is likely that he intended 
his statement to be in agreement with Roman law. He writes, however, 
as a layman, and not as a lawyer; and if the law is in any respect 
faulty, the meaning of the illustration is-not affected. 

1. ‘*A child,” that is, a minor, for it is evident that the whole period 
of early life, up to the full exercise of legal rights is included. During 
his minority the heir, although by right of his birth and anticipated 
inheritance he is the lord or owner of the whole property, is nevertheless 
under the direction of others just as much as a slave. 

2. He is subject to guardians who have the control of his person, and 
stewards who manage his property, until the time which has been 
fixed by his father for him to assume the position of an independent 
man. 


. ‘We also,” that is, we Christians, whether Jewish or Gentile. 
“We” is no doubt emphatic ; but it is so, not in contrast with you 
Gentiles, but, with the heir just spoken of. That the reference is 
universal is shown by the whole drift of the passage, by the changes 
of person in verses 5 and 6, and by the allusion in verse 9. Jew and 
Gentile were alike in having to pass through a period of childhood. 

“Were held in bondage under the rudiments of the world.” The 
meaning of this expression has been much disputed. In the margin 
“elements ” is given as a substitute for “rudiments.” The Greek word is 
frequently used of the physical elements, and has been so understood 
here, the reference being to heathen worship. This, however, would 
exclude Jews, and so be opposed to the general sense of the passage. 
The term came to be used, especially in Alexandria, of the heavenly 
bodies ; and this was a favourite interpretation in early times. The 
heavenly bodies determined the seasons for religious observances, and as 
both Jews and Gentiles attached great importance to special times, they 
might be said to be in bondage to the heavenly bodies. This view is 
supported by verses 9 and 10; but it fails to explain why the celestial 
bodies are called elements of the world, instead of heavenly elements, for 
Paul does not use the term “world” in its Greek sense of the ordered 
universe. We are therefore thrown back upon the other meaning of the 
word, that which is elementary in teaching or knowledge. This suits the 
idea of childhood, and also the view which has been given of the Law as 
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something preparatory and transient. There is a difficulty in the fact 
that the Law is not only placed on a par with heathen religions as an 
elementary ‘institution, but it is classed among the rudiments of the 
world, and the world (with Paul) denotes the human race in its lower and 
grosser character, with its selfish aims and alienation from God (see, in 
this Epistle, vi. 14). But this is not stronger language than is used of its 
ceremonies in verse 9, “ weak and beggarly rudiments” ; and Paul may 
have thought that much of the ceremonial law had been given on account 
of men’s hardness of heart, and thus belonged to the “ world,” and he 
may also have had in mind the rigid interpretations and traditions of the 
pharisaic school. Moreover we must not attach an evil sense to 
“elements of the world,” because it is evident that Paul regards them as 
occupying a necessary place in the Divine education of mankind ; but he 
speaks of them with some contempt, because it is contemptible for a man 
to return to the ways and thoughts of a child, and he is anxious to 
impress this upon the minds of the Galatians. 

‘‘But when the fulness of the time came.’’ This is parallel to 
“the term appointed of the father,” in verse 2. It suggests the idea of a 
fixed period which had to be completed before the human race entered on 
its manhood. It might be made a matter of interesting thought to 
consider how this period was determined; but on this point Paul is 
silent. He is content with intimating that in the race as in the 
individual there are successive stages of development, and that the 
higher spiritual gifts cannot come except in their appropriate order. We 
may compare /. Cor. xv. 46, “ That is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; then that which is spiritual.” (See also Rom. 
vill. 20 sqq., and Christ’s parable in JZark iv. 26-29.) 

‘‘God sent forth his Son.” The commentators assert that this proves 
the pre-existence of the Son. It is perfectly true that, logically, all 
sending implies the previous existence of the thing that is sent ; but in 
ordinary speech this is disregarded, and I doubt whether in any subject 
but theology arguments of this kind would be thought worthy of serious 
attention, .We may say that a man sent forth loud lamentations, though 
the lamentations came into being only through the act of sending them 
forth. The sun sends forth rays, which have no existence till they are 
emitted. It would be no abuse of language to speak of the Creator as 
sending forth from himself whatever he created. So Paul might say 
that God sent forth his Son, meaning that Jesus Christ, “the firstborn 
among many brethren,” was a Divine gift to men, and having no thought 
of pre-existence in his mind. Elsewhere the expression “sent from God” 
is used to denote a Divine commission, in contrast with merely human or 
self-willed proceedings. Thus John the Baptist is spoken of as “sent 
from God” (John i. 6). The word “forth” is not used here ; but neither 
is it used of Christ by the writer of the Gospel, and it makes no difference 
in the argument for pre-existence. In modern times, Mr. Shorthouse 
says that F. D. Maurice “was sent into the world to proclaim ” the living 
God of Platonism and of the Christian Church ;* and Maurice himself 
repeatedly speaks of his having been sent into the world. One example 
will suffice,—‘‘ The discovery how little I have really done or even cared 
for that cause which I have heen sent into the world to live and die for.”+ 
Are we to infer that Maurice believed in his own pre-existence, and that 


* The Nineteenth Century, May, 1884, p. 891. 
+ See the Life of F. D, Maurice, 1884, Vol. II., p. go2. 
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the reviewer accepted his belief? I must conclude, then, that whether 
Paul believed in the pre-existence of Christ or not, it is an outrage 
on the common use of language to infer this belief from the present 
passage. 

=We must not, however, overlook the real force of Paul’s words. 
They certainly imply that Jesus Christ, the first of the new race of 
spiritual men, was not the mere accident of an historical evolution, but 
appeared in fulfilment of a Divine purpose, and, I think we may safely 
add, that he was the Son of God “according to the spirit of holiness” 
(Rom. i. 4), not by acquisition, but by nature, and that he therefore had 
the original and creative force, the rich indwelling of the Divine Spirit, 
which made him not only the example, but the quickener of his brethren, 
not only the founder, but the inspirer of his Church. 

For the fulfilment of Christ’s mission, as Paul conceived it, it was 
necessary that he should be a man among men, a Jew among Jews; a 
man, that he might communicate his sonship to men, a Jew that he might 
break the power of the Law. ‘‘ Born of a woman.” “Born” is a 
translation conveniently adapted to the notion of pre-existence, but it is not 
what Paul says. The Greek word has no suitable equivalent in English. 
It literally means “having become,” and it suggests that the Son of God 
sprung from a woman and only then did his career begin. Precisely the 
same idea occurs in Rom. i. 1, where it is said, not that Jesus, but that the 
Son of God, was sprung from the seed of David. There too the word has 
the misleading translation “born.” In the same passage in Romans he 
is spoken of as “appointed” Son of God, the Greek word being 
mistranslated in order to make Paul’s theology correspond with the 
dogma of a later time. Nevertheless it is dangerous to insist on the 
precise force of words, as though Paul had been writing in a theological 
school ; and if he believed in Christ’s pre-existence, he might still say 
“sprung from a woman,” meaning, “so far as his earthly existence was 
concerned.” The expression itself denotes simply that the Son of God 
was aman. Some have thought that it refers to the birth from a virgin ; 
but if this had been intended, Paul could just as easily have written 
“virgin” as “woman.” The Greek word, though it may be applied to 
unmarried women, is commonly used to denote a wife. For the use of a 
similar phrase see Maf¢z. xi. 11, “Among them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist ;” and /oé xiv. 1, 
“ Maa that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble.” The 
statement is probably added because it might be supposed, as was 
actually supposed by some at a later time, that the Son of God could not 
be found in the lowly son of a woman, but must be some visitor from a 
higher realm, who at most assumed the semblance of a human form, or 
dwelt for a time as a separate person in the man Jesus. The identity of 
the man with the Son of God is essential to Paul’s argument ; for other- 
wise believers would not be sons of God, but would belong to a wholly 
different class from him whom they followed. 

The above interpretation does not make the divine element in Christ, 
which constituted his sonship, any less divine; it only refuses to make 
Paul more explicit than he is, and is content to leave intellectually vague 
a truth which is above our definitions, but yet may be spiritually 
discerned. 

5. ‘That he might redeem them which were under the Law.” This 
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was the object of his being placed under the Law. For the full purport 
of the clause see the notes on the preceding chapter. 

‘‘That we might receive the adoption of sons.” This was the pur- 
pose of his being a man, that he might bring mankindinto their true relation 
with God. The Greek word which is translated “adoption of sons” requires 
a few remarks upon its signification. There is, I think, no doubt that it 
cannot denote “sonship.” Nevertheless I venture to suggest that 
“adoption” does not do full justice to the Apostle’s meaning. Adoption, 
with us, implies that the person adopted is not really the child of 
the person adopting him. This sense of the word seems quite opposed to 
the tenor of Paul’s teaching about the sons of God. The opening of this 
chapter assumes that we are really sons, though, like the sons of earthly 
fathers, we had to pass through a period of subjection. In the following 
verse this is plainly asserted,—“ because ye are sons,”—so that the 
adoption is grounded on the fact, not that we were not sons of God, but 
that we really were so in spite of appearances to the contrary. In the 
same way Paul says (in Rom. viii. 14), “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God,” not “are considered to be so, or 
adopted as such.” I am inclined, therefore, to think that Paul refers, 
not to the adoption of those who were not sons, but to the full recognition 
of the rights and privileges of sonship in those who really were sons, 
though they had hitherto seemed to be only slaves. The word 
“sonship” would not have expressed this; for the sonship, being 
inherent, was not a thing to be received, but only required formal 
recognition when the fulness of the time had come. “Conferring of 
sonship” would fairly represent the literal sense of the Greek, and this 
might be applied either to adoption in the strict sense or to the 
bestowal of the full honours of a son on one who had ended his minority. 
There is no classical usage to decide the question ; and even if usage 
was adverse, I think that Paul might allow himself this modification in 
the meaning of a word to express an idea peculiar to himself. At all 
events I may throw this out as a suggestion which relieves the apparent 
contradiction in the passage without doing violence to its language. 

6. The heir had been in the condition of a slave ; yet because he 
really was a son, the time came when his pupilage had to cease, and the 
full spirit of the son to be breathed into his heart. This is the “conferring 
of sonship,” the ‘“‘receiving of the spirit” that was spoken of in chap. iii. 2. 
The spirit was sent forth by God. _ It was an inpouring of life from him, and 
lifted men into a communion in which the despairing struggle with sin was 
left behind. It was the Spirit of the Son, and therefore raised the glad, 
imploring cry, ‘‘Abba, Father,” as though that dear name alone summed 
up in itself all prayer. 

“Abba” is the Aramaic word for Father, and is followed by its trans- 
lation into Greek; and thus this cry denotes the welding together of Jew 
and Greek through the fervour of the same spiritual faith. 

. The second person singular in this verse brings home to each 
individual the truth which was first expressed in its most universal form 
in verse 5, and then applied to the readers collectively in verse 6. This 
individual application throws the Christian doctrine into strong relief. It 
is so easy to apply grand terms to men in the abstract, while we fail to 
realize in ourselves that we, one by one, are children of God, and 
therefore free through that holy and loving dependence which sonship 
implies. 
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se And if a son, then an heir through God.” The Authorized Version 
reads ‘an heir of God through Christ.” There is little doubt that the 
other is the correct reading, and that that in the Authorized Version was 
adopted as a correction of the unusual expression. The meaning probably 
is that thou art an heir, not through thine own exertions in obeying a law, 
but through God, to whom thou owest the gift of the Spirit, and from 
whom alone the life of his sons can come. We have here a reassertion of 
the same conclusion as we reached in the last verse of the preceding 
chapter ; but it rests on a different ground. There it was, If ye are 
Christ’s, ye are Abraham’s seed, and consequently heirs ; here, If ye are 
Christ’s, then are ye sons of God, and therefore heirs. And thus the great 
argument is brought to a close. 

In the foregoing passage we should observe how the terms “ Father ” 
and “Son” glow with spiritual meaning, and never suffer them to 
degenerate in our minds into mere proper names, the empty counters of a 
philosophical theology. We can understand them only by retreating 
into the deepest life of the soul, and meeting there face to face the realities 
which they express. It is because their meaning has to so large an extent 
faded out of the heart of Christendom that it is in bondage to forms of 
thought and ceremonial usage, and that sin is rampant in countries that 
by calling themselves Christian only profane the name of Christ. 

JAMES DRUMMONTD. 
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PAQHE secular history of this country, when viewed as a whole, is the 
story of a long struggle for liberty made by a people fully sensible 

se Pes of the necessity of order. ‘How we learned to be orderly and 
free” might be the title of a History of England. Viewed religiously, and 
in reference to church organisation, the history of this country may be 
described as an attempt to secure purity of conscience together with unity 
of effort, and the title of its ecclesiastical history might be ‘‘ How we 
strove to be conscientious and yet united.” The story is not yet ended. 
In past times the need for unity was often so strongly felt, that the great 
danger of injuring the individual conscience was hardly perceived ; in 
our days, while the sacredness of the individual conscience is always 
recognised, the religious unity of the nation is considered to be rather a 
happy dream than a possible reality. Yet we need not despair. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that freedom of conscience which is 
now the birthright of all was then almost inconceivable ; it would have 
then been thought that human nature could never be trusted with such 
liberty of thought and speech and action as is now granted, without 
misgiving, to every one. The unity which is now barely conceivable may 
equally be a reality in a few generations more. Time was when this 
unity seemed to be well-nigh attained. King Henry VIII. was strong 
enough to do what many of his predecessors would have done had they 
dared. He threw off entirely the yoke of the Pope of Rome; he 
compelled the clergy to acknowledge him as supreme Head of the 
Church ; he re-modelled the services of the Church. It was his intention 
that every man should be a loyal subject of the king and a loyal son of 
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the Church. If any man denied his authority, he beheaded him ; if any 
man denied the doctrines of his newly constituted church, he burned him. 
The notion of allowing weeds to grow up with the wheat never occurred 
to him. The weeds were to be uprooted here and now, and the whole 
kingdom was to be a fruitful field. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne she worked in her father’s spirit, 
and with the greater hope of success as the nation had been sickened by 
Mary’s attempt to undo her father’s work, and to bring the nation under 
the Roman yoke once more. Yet as Elizabeth proceeded, the difficulties 
in her way continually increased. The successors of the Protestants who 
had been burned, and of the Catholics who had been beheaded, still lived. 
An Act of Uniformity made it a penal offence for a priest to say Mass. 
A never ceasing effort was made to deal with the Nonconforming 
or partially conforming Protestants. Unauthorised meetings for religious 
exercises, such as the scriptural expositions called prophesyings, 
were suppressed. One Archbishop, Grindal, died in disgrace because he 
would not carry out the Queen’s policy of repression. His successor, 
Whitgift, willing as he was to extinguish all heretical doctrines and 
all unauthorised modes of worship found the task too much for him. 

They could not be extinguished. And the less room there was for 
individuality within the Established Church, and the more determinedly 
all irregularities within were suppressed, the more certainly would those 
who had temporarily and partially conformed to the legal requirements of 
the Church, gradually drop off therefrom and become Separatists. 

Of the latter there were, apart from individual varieties, two distinct 
types: 1st, the Brownists or Independents, whose organisation as a party 
was largely due to Robert Browne, a gentleman who made the unusual 
boast that for his principles he had become acquainted with the inside of 
thirty-two prisons ; the fundamental principle of this sect was that every 
congregation has a right to manage its own affairs and is of itself a 
complete Christian church with power to elect its own deacons and 
overseers ; 2nd, the Anabaptists, whose views on Church organisation 
agreed with the Independents, but who made a point of rejecting the 
infant baptism of the Church as unauthorised and unscriptural, and 
would only baptise believers upon their confession of personal faith. 
Besides these, there were a number of the more extreme Presbyterians 
who believed that the government of the church, by means of a Presbytery 
or committee of elders, was the one divinely ordained plan, and who wished 
therefore to abolish the Episcopal Church, and to set up a statutable 
Presbyterian Church in its stead. 

No efficient means had been found to root out these sects, and when 
King James came to the throne, in 1603, all of these, as well as the 
discountenanced Romanists, hoped that a time of toleration if not of 
unrestricted liberty was in store for them; and more especially did the 
dissatisfied within the Church, those who wished to conform but felt 
conscientious difficulties in doing so, believe that now the burden which 
pressed upon their consciences would be lightened or removed. 

The history of their disappointment seems a not unsuitable point of 
departure for a sketch of Modern Church History. 

When James came to the throne it had to be settled once for 
all whether there should be an intelligent attempt to make the 
establishment truly national; whether, if it was inevitable that 
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consistent Catholics should be obliged to remain outside, there should 
be every possible means used to secure for the reformed Church 
the sympathy of all classes of Protestants. In a work which he 
had dedicated to the king, Lord Bacon had urged the principle of 
inclusion saying, “ Let there be a variety in the vesture but not a rent.” 
In a petition handed to King James as he was on his way towards 
London, those of the Puritan Clergy who were still in the church made 
known to the King what changes they desired. They wished the form 
for baptism to be so altered that there should not be a pretence of 
addressing questions to infants, (see form in Church of England Prayer 
Book), they wished the right of Confirmation discontinued, and the ring 
to be abolished from the marriage service. They wished that the Lord’s 
day might be more strictly observed, and that on other holy days 
the people might not be compelled to abstain from labour. They wished 
that the Apocrypha might not be used for lessons; and that bowing at 
the name of Jesus should be discontinued. They wished for more 
preachers : that none should be admitted to the ministry but “able and 
sufficient men,” and these to preach diligently, and specially on the Lord’s 
day. That those ministers who could not preach should maintain 
preachers or else be removed ; that non-resident ministers should not be 
allowed, and that the holding of several benefices and various dignities by 
one man should be abolished: that the “longsomeness” of suits in 
ecclesiastical courts, which sometimes “took two, three, four, five, six, or 
seven years” might be restrained. 

This petition is called the Millenary petition, because it was said to 
represent the wishes of over a thousand clergy. The Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford both replied to this document, and did 
their best to prejudice the king against it; a piece of unnecessary 
service as the king had already brought with him from Scotland 
a sufficient amount of dislike for Puritanism, and an almost super- 
stitious fear of Presbyterianism. However, it pleased the king to 
order a Conference to be held to consider the matters complained 
of, which accordingly was held in January, 1604. Nineteen represen- 
tatives of the Established order of things, including nine bishops, 
were present; but only four to represent the Puritans, and 
those four were selected by the king. They were Drs. Reynolds, 
and Sparkes, Mr. Chaderton, and Mr. Knewstubbs. It is a fine 
illustration of the king’s disposition that after causing the Puritans to be 
so ill represented he expressed himself as astonished after the Conference 
that they had no more to say! A previous meeting was held with the 
bishops and others of the church party for the king’s own satisfaction on 
sundry points. His majesty is said to have argued three hours with them 
against private baptism ; but they professed to be exceedingly pleased 
with the result and lauded the king’s wit, learning, and good judgment 
in extravagant terms. 

On Monday, January 16th, the full Conference began. Dr. Reynolds 
on behalf of the reformers wished to amend the sixteenth Article of 
Religion (see Prayer Book) which says that “ After we have received the 
Holy Ghost we may depart from grace given.” This statement they 
wished to be omitted, and in order that the Calvinistic doctrine might be 
more unmistakably expressed, they desired to insert what was called 
The Lambeth Articles, a series of propositions drawn up in Elizabeth’s 
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time by a committee of bishops and divines, under the presidency 
of Archbishop Whitgift, in which the doctrine of Predestination is stated 
in its baldest and most repulsive form. 

These Articles really represented the doctrines both of the conserva- 
tive and the reforming party ; but it would have. been a disastrous move 
to have incorporated such uncompromising statements as these into 
the Articles: “‘God from eternity hath predestined some to life, some 
he hath reprobated to death .. . . saving grace is not given, is not com- 
municated, is not granted to all men, by which they might be saved if 
they would.” This proposal was rejected. 

On the matter of the Lord’s day, the Puritans succeeded better, 
and it was promised them that means should be taken to secure 
its better observance. It seems likely that for some years the promise 
was kept, at any rate, in 1618 the “ High and mighty Prince James” came 
to the conclusion that the Sabbath was observed too strictly, and caused 
much ill feeling and strife by publishing a Book of Sports, enjoining 
certain amusements on Sunday afternoon: dancing, archery, leaping, 
vaulting, May-games, Whitsun-ales, Morris-dances, and such like. 
Shortly after, a cruel and vindictive sentence was passed on a Puritan 
minister who wrote a book to defend the strict observance of the Sabbath. 
However, temporarily, and as far as this Conference was concerned, the 
Puritans gained their end. 

They were also successful in another proposal with the effects of which 
we are all familiar. Dr. Reynolds proposed that the current translation 
of the Scripture called the Bishop’s Bible should be revised ; to this 
suggestion we owe the version which, defective as it is, sometimes through 
the use of an imperfect original, and sometimes by erroneous translation, 
has yet a place in the hearts and memories of Englishmen, from which 
it will not easily be removed and to which no other version however flaw- 
less is likely to succeed. 

In making other suggestions, especially as regards the contents of the 
Prayer-book, the Puritans were insulted and brow-beaten by Bishop (after- 
wards Archbishop) Bancroft,and met with but scanty support from the king. 
When they objected to the sign of the cross in baptism, they were told 
that it could not offend any but contentious persons. To the suggestion 
that in certain cases the bishop should consult the presbyters or elders, 
the king broke into a rage saying that “A Presbytery agreed as well with 
monarchy as God and the devil.” When the question of subscription to 
Whitgift’s “Three Articles” came. up, some one compared this 
compulsory subscription to the Spanish Inquisition, upon which the king 
accepted the comparison and defended the Inquisition. This. silly 
audacity so pleased the bishops that they declared that the king spoke 
by the inspiration of the spirit of God. 

As the Conference drew to a close on Wednesday, January 28th, 
it was evident that the Puritans were to be roughly treated, and 
that the deliberations had done nothing towards nationalising the 
Church, that is to say, towards conciliating the Puritans and securing 
their good-will. It was not even attempted. “I will-make them 
conform, or I will harry them out the land,” said James. He was 
more faithful to that promise than he or his son was generally to any 
promise or threat whatever. The subscription was not relaxed, but 
made.more stringent. In general terms many who disapproved of 
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various things in the Prayer-book had been willing to subscribe ; 
to acknowledge the king’s supremacy, the lawfulness “of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the agreement of the church doctrines with the 
word of God ; and had, therefore, signed the three articles which made 
these affirmations. It was ordered shortly after the Conference that they 
were to declare that they made the subscription willingly and ex anzmo 
(which we may practically translate “ with all the heart,”) and those who 
had already signed the articles and were going on quietly with their 
work were compelled to sign again in this more stringent manner. A 
number of ministers, perhaps as many as 300, gave up their livings rather 
then accept this new test. The issue of Hampton Court Conference, 
then, proved two things :— 

(1.) That King James had not intellectual and moral breadth enough, 
we may say he had not sense enough, to be a spiritual shepherd to all his 
people. When he should have been regretting his inability to keep them 
within the fold, he was threatening to harry them out. 

(2.) That the so-called Church of England has failed, and will fail to 
be a National Church. When it was imperative that every possible 
concession should be made to conscientious objectors in order that all 
should find a home in the Church, the bonds of discipline were made 
more strict and especial pains were taken to trouble those who cared 
more for honesty than for comfort. These were mocked with trifling 
concessions such as the substitution of a chapter of Proverbs for the story 
of Bel and the Dragon asa lesson, but were thwarted and confounded by 
such new requirements as the ex azzmo subscription. 

From this time it is certain that division 1s inevitable: “the Church” will 
not include all the good men ; she will purposely reject some of the best. 

JAMES RUDDLE. 
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I.—Introductory. 


HE word “parable” is used very loosely in the New Testament, 
ve being applied to almost any kind of comparison. What we 
<P know as, pre-eminently, the Parables of Jesus are those in which 
there is a connected narrative which images forth some important religious 
truth. It is assumed that natural laws and spiritual laws are parallel, and 
therefore the one is used to suggest or illustrate the other. 

As I am writing for young teachers, I will venture to give a few hints 
which would be unnecessary for older and more experienced ones. 

Some Sunday School children, who have had more teaching than 
training, have scarcely any grasp whatever of the essence and aim of 
figurative language. Their notion of the subject is a most vague and 
bewildering one. Where such is the case, the matter should be set in its 
right light at once. A simple lesson on figurative words, phrases, 
expressions, and narratives, would be a good preparation for the study of 
the parables. Plenty of suitable examples may be found in Bain’s 
English Composition and Rhetoric, also in P. E. Vizard’s “ Sacred 
Similes.” 

The Parables form a favorite subject with many persons because the 
pictures they present are simple and vivid, and, therefore, almost sure to 
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interest the children: partly also because they seem to need so little 
study and readily lend themselves to the illustration of the good things 
the teacher wishes to say. The parable is often treated as a lump of clay 
which can be moulded into anyshape. A good use is made of it, but the 
original use is lost sight of. We should not only try to find out what 
truth the parable is cafadle of teaching, but also and chiefly what truth it 
was zntended to teach. 

In beginning our study we must remember that some of the parables 
were not delivered by Jesus, but belong to a later date. If this is not 
borne in mind, we may go quite astray in our interpretation. 

(1). The first question to be asked is : what was the occasion oi the 
parable? Ifit was given by Jesus, perhaps the gospels will show under 
what circumstances it was delivered. Some fact in his experience may 
have led up to it. If it was of later origin, can we find out what facts, in 
the history of the early church, led to its composition? In either case we 
must, first of all, trace its history and find out how it came to be em- 
bedded in the gospels. This will prepare the way for the next point. 

(2). We must ask: what truth was it intended to teach or enforce? 
We may, provisionally, set out with the assumption that each parable was 
intended to teach one leading truth. What that is we have to ascertain 
by noticing the analogy or points of resemblance between the natural 
fact or law, and the spiritual idea. The parts will be found to arrange 
themselves in subordination to the ruling thought. Some parts, indeed, 
may be thrown in merely to give completeness to the picture. 

(3.) It will be well to bear in mind that some parables are syméolic, 
. where a visible fact images forth a spiritual truth. The sowing, growth, and 
ripening, of seed in a field have their counterparts in the effect of truth 
upon the mind. Here the material fact is a symbol of the mental 
process. But other parables are ¢ypzca/, that is, one fact or character is 
given as a striking example of a whole class. This is seen in the parables 
of the merciful Samaritan, and the Pharisee and Publican. Here the 
mental disposition is revealed—plainly and without symbol—already 
clothed in flesh and blood, a particular instance of a larger class. 

(4). As to the parables of later date, perhaps the ideas some of them 
were zv~ended to illustrate are of no value to us. Our interest in them is 
simply archaeological—they are altogether out of the current of present 
thought. As a fossil found in a rock indicates the sort of life which 
prevailed in some former age, so some of the parables of this class, 
are chiefly valuable as signs of past beliefs of the early church. Passing 
by then their zwzended teachings, we may yet use such parables to 
illustrate other moral and religious truths which come more home to us. 

(5). When seated with his class, the teacher should present the 
parable as graphically as possible, so as to reproduce the picture as Jesus 
gave it. It will bea great help if the scholars’ imagination is called into 
play, and the children become eager spectators, rather than attentive 
listeners. They must get a vivid impression as the panorama passes 
before the mind. The spiritual truth drawn from the parable should be 
enforced by frequent references back again to the parable. 

NoTE.—It would be of great service if, near the close of his lesson, 
the teacher could modernize the picture and bring it nearer the daily life of 
his class, while preserving its essential spirit. 

FREDERICK T, REED, 


